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FOREWORD 


To a visitor to Japan today, it seems comforting that the 
nation, laid low only nine years ago, is on its feet again. Ipfe 
had been blown out over a vast expanse of land in Japan, but 
not hope, and Hiroshima certainly was not--the dead-end of 
her history. Scars and bruises of the last war. may still be 
there, but one would hardly fail to notice th'e hedling -tfouch 
too. The nation lias set itself the task'of rebuilding 'its 
shattered economy. 

I was a member of the Indian Women M.P.s’ delegation 
that recently visited Japan in response to a request from Tokyo. 
Two other members were Sm. Aniinu Swaminathau and 
Rajmala Kamalendumati Shah. To the team of three the trip 
was both interesting and instructive. 

My tour impressions, published in some journals of this 
country, created great interest among the readers and many 
have pressed me to put these down in greater details. That 
suggestion I have accepted and in the following pages, have 
tried, albeit inadequately, to give an account of my three 
weeks in Japan. 


New Delhi, 

The 15th July, 1954. 


BKGUM AIZAZ RASOOL, 




I 

OUT OF THE SHELL 

fjpHE emergence of Japan from seclusion in the last century 

and its sudden development in all fields of life liad been 
an enigma to foreign observers. Up till 1850 the Japanese 
people were more or less an unknown factor. For 200 years 
Japan had completely isolated itself from the rest of the 
world. Before that, from 1100 to 1600 A.D., provincial war 
lords or the Samurai rose to power fighting among themselves 
and, as military regents of the Mikado, governed the State. 
They were given the titles of Shoguns. During this time the 
authority of the Emperor who was all powerful till then, began 
to collapse and he retained but a nominal sovereignty over the 
Empire. 

By 1640 Japan had entered upon a period of almost com¬ 
plete seclusion which lasted some 200 years. This policy was, 
however, given up in 1853-55 when an American fleet under 
Commodore Perry forcibly opened Japan to foreigners. Japan 
was quick to realise her relative backwardness and felt that if 
a strong national Government was to be established and ambi¬ 
tious economic and military plans were to be carried out, it 
was necessary not only to replace the regional authorities by a 
central authority, but also to promote national allegiance to take 
the place of those local or personal loyalties upon which the 
feudal system depended. So started the idea of the supremacy 
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of Imperial rule. The abolition of feudal dictatorship and 
revival of the system of monarchy was not however, a “revolu¬ 
tion’' but a "restoration”. 

By 1868 Japan had fully emerged from its shell and 
its doors were opened to outside influences. The Meiji era of 
1868-1912 saw far-reaching changes in the social, educational, 
economic and political life of Japan. The facility with which 
she introduced an educational system devoted to Western 
science, an industrialized economy and a constitutional form of 
government, and established a modern army and navy caused 
great surprise and amazement. The country which had been 
considered the land of flowers and ironclads, of dashing 
heroism and delicate teacups, suddenly emerged as a nation 
fully equipped to take its place amongst the progressive nations 
of the world. 

Young' Japan demonstrated her newly acquired strength 
when in 1894-95 she inflicted a crushing defeat on China. As 
a result she acquired Formosa and a predominant interest in 
Korea. Fven more spectacular and convincing was her victory 
over Russia in 1904-05, giving her virtual control over 
Manchuria. This victory in fact infused a new hope in the 
minds of the Asian people that, given the technique and equip¬ 
ment, they could overthrow Iiuropean Imperialism and thus 
recover their freedom. 

It would not be out of place, before proceeding further), 
to analyse the reasons for this phenomenal rise of a compara¬ 
tively backward people. 

This may be attributed to two main causes : First, the desire 
of the Japanese people to better themselves, a tireless ambition— 
a determination to profit by the knowledge and experience of 
others. From China they learnt the elements of social and 
political philosophy and the doctrines of Buddhism. Chinese 
influence on Japan was tremendous. Much of Japan’s litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, painting, sculpture and architecture was 
inspired by China which in its turn owed much to India— 
‘a vast stream of intercourse flowed throughout the extent of 
the whole Buddhaland—tidings of any fresh philosophical 
achievement in the University of Nalanda or in the monasteries 
of Kashmir were brought by pilgrims and wandering monks 
to the thought centres of China, Korea and Japan.’ 
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Japan enriched her culture and civilisation by all these 
influences and utilized this knowledge for the progress and 
betterment of her country but without violating her sense of 
tradition or affecting her national character, among these the 
virtues of obedience, loyalty and patriotism being prized above 
all others. 

The second reason to which may be attributed their pheno¬ 
menal progress was the hardworking and tenacious nature of 
the Japanese people—their industry and discipline. A nation 
possessing such high qualities can certainly hope to reach great 
heights. 

During the first world war Japan sided with the Allies and 
obtained several German possessions in the Pacific as mandated 
territories. The numerous successes combined with the growth 
of its economic power inculcated a strong militaristic and 
expansionist spirit in the nation. Before the second world war 
the Japanese Empire included not only Japan proper but also 
Korea, the mandated territories of Marshall, Caroline, Deedrone 
and Pelew islands, the ICuang Tung leased territory, Formosa 
and Southern Sakhalin. Manchuria, though nominally indepen¬ 
dent, was virtually a part of the Empire. During the last war 
the Japanese armies quickly overran the whole of South East 
Asia. This war in the long run, however, proved disastrous 
for her and ended with the Allied occupation of Japan in 
September, 1945. Her empire dwindled down to Japan proper, 
comprising the islands of Honshu, Shikoku, Kyushu and 
Hokkaido and some small adjacent islands. Japan resumed her 
status as an independent and sovereign power after the con¬ 
clusion of the Peace Treaty with 48 countries at San Francisco 
in September, 1951. She also signed a security pact with the 
United States which came into effect from the 28th April, 1952. 
By this treaty the U.S. secured the right to station her troops 
in Japan. The Government of India were in full sympathy 
with the underlying object of terminating the state of war with 
Japan and admitting her to the comity of sovereign nations. 
They were also glad that the San Francisco treaty, unlike 
similar treaties in the past, was not punitive. India, however, 
felt that the terms of the Peace treaty were derogatory to 
Japanese sovereignty and declined to become a party to this 
treaty. She terminated her state of war with Japan with effect 
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from the 28tli April 1952, and concluded a treaty of Peace and 
amity with her on the 9th June 1952. She also waived all claims 
for reparations on Japan, and promised to restore Japanese pro¬ 
perty located in India. The famous and dissenting judgment of 
Justice Radha Benod Pal exonerating the Japanese Generals of 
crime in the International Military Tribunal further paved the 
way for strengthening friendly relations between India and 
Japan. These and several other friendly acts on the part of 
India have evoked a good measure of appreciation in the minds 
of the Japanese people. 


THE GOODWILL MISSION 

IJ1HE relations between these two countries have always been 

traditionally friendly and cordial and it was from a sincere 
desire for a better and closer understanding between the peoples 
of the two countries and the cementing of tire already existing 
friendly ties between them that our Prime Minister readily 
responded to the invitation of the Foreign Minister of Japan to 
send a delegation of women members of Parliament to that 
country. This goodwill delegation, which consisted of three 
women members of Parliament, evoked much interest in our 
own country and also in the country we visited. 

By confining the delegation to women only, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and our Prime Minister not only contributed 
to the purpose they had in view, namely, creating better 
contacts between the two countries, but have also done the 
greatest service to the cause of Asian women. Through many 
centuries, women of the Bast have played no active or effective 
part in the conduct of public affairs and it is being slowly 
realised that if a nation had not only to exist but to keep pace 
with the advanced nations of the world then half the population 
could not remain a dead weight on society. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who realised this, and not only 
restored to the woman of India her rightful place in society 
but also confidence in herself and awareness of the great power 
she wedded in all spheres of life. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has followed in the Mahatma’s footsteps and has lent his great 
weight in fighting down the prejudices and obstacles that stood 
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in the way of women, and it is due to liis efforts that the 
Constitution of India gives to women equal rights of citizenship. 
There is no longer any bar to their taking part in any sphere 
of life for which they have adequate training and equipment. 

Sending out this women’s delegation, which was the first 
of its kind, portrayed conditions as they exist in India today, 
and had a tremendous psychological effect on the countries we 
visited. It was instrumental in bringing home to these people 
the realisation of the revolutionary changes that. have taken 
place in the status and position of women of this country. 

We were accorded a most cordial and enthusiastic welcome 
by the Government and people of Japan. We were entertained 
with the traditional Japanese hospitality. The courtesy and 
kindness shown to us by every one we came in contact with 
will be ever remembered by us with feelings of deep gratitude 
and appreciation, 

Our programme was very full and we were given an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting a glimpse of nearly all aspects of Japanese 
national life, their cultural and social institutions, their educa¬ 
tional, health and social welfare institutions, their Diet, their 
factories and their farms. We have great admiration for the 
manner in which they are dealing with their post-war and 
other problems. What struck us most was the fact in spite 
of all the repeated influxes and impacts of foreign thought 
and western ideas, the Japanese people have retained their 
individuality and their national characteristics to a remarkable 
degree. It can be justifiably said of them that “their tenacious 
culture seeks always to transform invading influences, and 
assimilate them without doing violence to itself.” We saw a 
strange mixture of the blast and the West. Alongside' their 
democratic parliamentary institutions, their Civil Code embody¬ 
ing the spirit of western law and compiled on the German 
pattern, their western dress, their modern hotels, there are the 
•tea-ceremony which was brought from China in the 7th century, 
the Kabuki drama dating back to the 17th century, the 
puppet show, also brought from China in the 16th century, 
and the flower arrangement which originated in Japan in the 
13th century, the Japanese women in kimonos and Tabi, the 
Japanese style houses where you take off your sandals on the 
threshold and sit on the floor, waitresses who offer sake —the 

B 
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Japanese wine—in dainty cups of porcelain or pottery and 
serve food in a most elegant manner while Japanese style dancers 
carrying large folding fans dance and sing to the rythmic notes 
of melodious music. 

The Haneda airport, Tokyo’s international airport, where 
we landed from the Pan AmericaA Airways plane is one 
of the world’s largest airports covering an area of over 600 
acres with a 7,000 ft. long main runway. It is situated on the 
shore of the Tokyo Bay between Tokyo and Yokohama. It takes 
more than half an hour to reach the Imperial Hotel where we 
were put up. In fact, we found distances a great problem in 
Tokyo. Tokyo is a huge city with a population of over 7-J 
million, spread over an area of about 500 square miles. It 
looks very much like any big European city with huge build¬ 
ings, parks and broad roads. The whole of central Tokyo is 
given up to commercial houses, banks, offices, Government 
buildings, shops, hotels and places of entertainment. There are 
no residential quarters in this area. 

The Imperial Hotel is situated in front of Hibiya Park 
which is a huge park laid out in the western style but a section 
of it has been kept in the oriental style. It is right in the centre 
of the city and is much frequented by people. The Imperial 
Hotel is a very popular hotel for foreign tourists. It is one of 
the best and finest hotels in Tokyo and, though built in 1922 
by the great American architect Frank Ifioyd Wright, has, all 
the modern and up-to-date outfit. It has more than 300 
rooms and is constructed with lava stones on oriental lines. It 
has the pride of having survived the great earthquake of 1923 
which took place a year after it was built and which devastated 
half of Tokyo and caused much damage throughout Jax>an. 

In fact, because of the great tourist traffic in Japan the 
hotels everywhere are most luxurious and up-to-date, providing 
every modern amenity. Side by side with these western style 
hotels you will also find very convenient and delightfully 
pleasant Japanese style hotels where the national life of the 
people is easily discernible. 

Our first two calls were on Mr. Yoshida, the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Katsuo Okazaki, the Foreign Minister. The latter was 
in India as Consul General some years ago and both he and 
Mrs. Okazaki still remembered the happy time they had spent 
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here, mostly in Simla. Mrs. Okazaki is most delightful and 
charming. She looked extremely pretty and dainty in her 
national dress. They were both very kind to us and Mr. Okazaki 
was anxious about our comfort and wanted us to make any 
changes we liked in the programme, in order to suit our con¬ 
venience. I told them that our great desire was to see as much 
of the country as was possible in the time at our disposal. 


THE PARTY AT THE DIET 

of our first most important functions was a party at the 
Diet given in our honour by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and President of the Plouse of Councillors. We 
had the opportunity of meeting here the women members of 
the Diet. Though informal, it was a very impressive function 
and speeches welcoming us and tracing the centuries old ties 
of friendship and goodwill between the two countries were made 
by our distinguished hosts, who also emphasised the necessity, 
already brought to the forefront by our Prime Minister, of the 
Asian countries coming nearer and of understanding one another’s 
problem. Speeches of welcome were also made by some of the 
women members amongst whom was Mrs. Nokayama who is 
Parliamentary Vice-Minister in the Ministry of Welfare and 
the only woman member of the Liberal party. Mrs. Tagano 
and Mrs. Kato who had come to India last year with the M.R.A. 
team also spoke. They are in the opposition as also Mrs. Tomi 
Kohra. All stressed the need for peace and said the women of 
Japan were bent upon one aim and that was that there shall be 
no more wars in Japan and that every problem should be settled 
amicably. It is only after the last war that the Japanese women 
received political status and the right to be elected to public 
office, and they are. certainly fully utilising this right and 
are performing their duties with great ability and sincerity of 
purpose. The April 1946 election was the first in Japanese 
history when women went to the polls. For this reason April 
10 has since been observed annually as “Womens Day”. 
39 women were elected to the House of Representatives in this 
election. This number was reduced to 15 in the second and 12 
in the third ; and there are 9 in the present House. In the 
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House of Councillors there were 10 women in the first election, 5 
in the second and 15 in the present House. Altogether there 
are 24 women members in the present Diet. These 24 con¬ 
stitute 3 4 per cent of the total membership, but this percentage 
is not necessarily low considering that in the U.S. it is 1'7 per 
cent and in U.K. 3 per cent- The quality of these women 
members is very high and they hold high offices in their party 
executives, and are members of the standing committees of the 
Houses in subjects in which they specialize, such as Economic 
stabilization, Audit, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary, Education, 
Labour Welfare, International Trade, Industry, etc. Women 
have been taking keen interest in using their right of franchise 
and a very high percentage go to the polls. The average poll 
has been between 72 and 91 per cent which is certainly very 
high. Women also take a great deal of interest in the local 
elections. There are eleven women holding headships of towns 
and villages and over a thousand are members of local and pre- 
feetural assemblies, elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

The Japanese Parliament or Diet, as it is called, is com¬ 
posed of two chambers, the House of Representatives and the 
House of Councillors. This bicameral system remains the same as 
under the old constitution which was promulgated in 1890 after 
the Restoration, when the first Diet came into existence. But 
the difference is radical. While the House of Peers was com¬ 
posed of peers, nominated members and high tax payers, the 
present Plouses consist of members elected by the people. There 
has been manhood suffrage since 1925, but the voting age has 
now been lowered from 25 to 20 for both men and women. 

The term of members of the House of Representatives is 4 
years and that of the House of Councillors six years with half of 
them retiring every third year. The House of Representatives 
consists of 466 members and the House of Councillors of 250 
members. The budget is first submitted to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and is passed there. Now about Bills. "A bill passed 
by the House of Representatives and upon which the House of 
Councillors makes a decision different from that of the House of 
Representatives, becomes law when passed a second time by 
the House of Representatives by a majority of two-thirds or 
more of the members present.” A period of 60 days is allowed 
for the House of Councillors to pass legislation already passed 
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by the House of Representatives. There is no distinction 
between money bills and public bills as in England and India. 

Japan’s surrender by accepting the Postsdam Declaration 
on the 26th July, 1945 meant a political revolution. The declara¬ 
tion establishing the principles of Japan’s surrender and postwar 
policy, ordered the Japanese Government to establish freedom 
of speech, religion and thought and respect for the fundamental 
human rights. At this time and for some months afterwards 
the Japanese people were left in a state of spiritual vacuum 
losing faith in everything connected with the old regime but 
not yet accustomed to the new way of thinking. A state of 
confusion reigned for some time. The Communist propa¬ 
ganda had two slogans : establishment of a peoples’ republic 
and the overthrow of the imperial system. This attitude 
against the Emperor drew the attention of the entire people 
to this question. The liberals published a programme for 
the maintenance of the Imperial system, the Socialists made 
known their policy of retaining the Emperor but with no 
political power. About that time the Emperor took a decisive 
step for democracy in a Rescript issued on January 1, 1946 
in which he declared that the ties between him and the 
people were based on mutual faith and respect and not on any 
myth or tradition. He denied the supposedly divine character 
of the Emperor and the belief in the superiority of his people. 
This was a tremendous change to the Imperial system and 
opened the way to the democratization of the country. This 
ineant a reversal of existing institutions and the adoption of a 
new Constitution. Till then the Japanese Constitution, in force 
since 1889, was based on the sovereignty of the Emperor and 
was modelled on the lines of the Prussian Constitution. Under 
this Meiji Constitution the Diet was not the highest organ of 
the State but a secondary organ having only limited powers 
•compared to those of the Executive whose head was the 
Emperor. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


NEW constitution based fully on the principles of demo¬ 
cracy was drafted and promulgated and came into force 
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from May 3, 1946. It set up a parliamentary form of Govern¬ 
ment and emphasized : — 

1. The sovereignty of the people. 

2. The establishment of governmental authority with 
supreme power vested in the Diet elected by the people. 

3. The renunciation of war and 

4. The definition of the Emperor’s status as without 
governmental authority but as symbolic of the State and of 
the unity of the people. 

Although Article 9 of the Constitution expressly forbids the 
creation of a Japanese army, the exigencies of cold war soon 
led to the establishment of a defence force in July 1950 by 
General MacArthur himself. This was the 'National Police 
Reserve’, the predecessor of the present National Safety Force. 
There is sharp division of opinion amongst the Japanese people 
regarding rearming the country even for purposes of self- 
defence. This Reserve consisted of about 75,000 men which has 
now been increased to 110,000. 

Japan became an independent country in April 1952 when 
the Japanese Peace Treaty was signed. With the termination of 
the Allied Occupation there have been signs of a revival of 
the old type of Japanese nationalism. There was a tendency 
amongst a section of the people, to resent the political, constitu¬ 
tional and administrative changes resulting from the Allied 
Occupation. They criticized the San Francisco Treaty and the 
Mutual Security Pact by which the U.S. undertook to defend 
Japan against aggression. It is true that the pride of the 
Japanese people will not permit continuance of such depen¬ 
dence, and such a position is contrary to the internationally 
recognized state of a truly independent nation. At the other 
extreme of the political range there has developed a vocal section 
of socialist opinion which opposes “Militarism” and even the 
creation of the internal security forces. Between these two 
groups stands the Liberal party under Mr. Yosliida’s leader¬ 
ship. This party also succeeded in keeping on good terms with 
the Allied Occupation authorities while preserving some essen¬ 
tials of Japanese tradition in the political and economical life 
of the country. Its most considerable achievement was the San 
Francisco treaty, restoring to the Japanese people their indepen- 
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dence. This party and some other conservative parties stand 
for : 

1. Japanese co-operation under the U.S. Security Treaty 
with the Western democracies and in particular with the U.S.A. 
and 

2. The admission of Japan into the U.N. as soon as possible 
to make the U.N. Security system an important element of 
Japanese national defence. 

The right socialists who stand for social security contend 
that it is still premature to initiate the creation of a self-defen¬ 
sive armed force. The two political groups absolutely opposed 
to the creation of a self-defensive army are the left socialists 
and the communists. The 1952 October election, however, com¬ 
pletely eliminated the communists who had held 22 seats at the 
time of dissolution. Their rout was partly due to Russia’s use 
of veto on Japan’s application for membership of the U.N. but 
partly also to the traditional dislike of the Japanese people for 
the violent measures in politics openly advocated by the com¬ 
munists. The Japanese people, however, do not appear to be 
content merely to live under a regime that will be predominantly 
of a conservative complexion. In 1952 and again in 1953 when 
the Yoshida Cabinet fell on no-confidence motions and general 
elections were held, the Right and Reft socialists who fought 
separately nearly doubled their strength. The Yoshida liberals 
in the Diet now number 199, Hatoyama Riberals 35, Pro¬ 
gressives 76, Right socialists 66, Reft socialists 7, Independents 
11, Rabour farmers 5, other parties 1 and Communists 1. This 
also includes 9 women. Before October 1952 the strength of the 
Riberal party was 285. 

The main question before the Japanese people today is the 
question of rearmament. Absolute Pacifism, the left socialists 
contend, is the best guarantee for Japanese security ; that is 
if this absolute Pacifism is maintained no foreign nation will 
attempt aggression upon Japan directly or indirectly. There is 
no doubt that Japan will have to solve, not in the very distant 
future, more rationally and more realistically, the vital problem 
of self-defence. 

The Diet building is most imposing with its marble halls 
and pillars and its different rooms containing beautiful paint- 
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ings, lacquer work and other works of art, which are un¬ 
doubtedly invaluable, from the point of view of beauty, work¬ 
manship and artistic finish. We saw the Emperor’s Retiring 
Room, the Speaker and President’s rooms, and the members’ 
sitting rooms. The chambers of the two Houses are very beauti¬ 
fully designed and have plush seats. Each seat is allotted to 
a member and has a wooden signpost with his name on it. 

The National Diet Eibrary which came into existence by 
an Act of the Diet in 1946 is at a short distance from the Diet 
building. It has been established for the use of the members 
of the Diet, the executive and judicial branches of the Govern¬ 
ment, and for the general public. It is established on the 
model of the central U.S. Eibrary of Congress. This library 
consists of the Central Eibrary and 28 branch libraries. These 
branch libraries, governmental or otherwise, are systematically 
operated by the Central Eibrary in accordance with the National 
Diet Eibrary Eaw. The staff in the Eibrary excluding that of 
the branch libraries in the executive and judicial branches is 
552. About 2,30,000 volumes were in the possession of the 
; National Diet Library at the time of its opening_ in 1945. 
During the few years of its existence the number has gone 
up to 4,24,000 volumes. Dewey’s Decimal classification is used 
for western books. The number of readers in the Central and 
non-governmental branch libraries since the opening has totalled 
2,492,345 persons. The main function of this library is to 
render services to the members of the Diet. These include 
analysis and appraisal of legislative measures, supplying infor¬ 
mation, compiling bulletins and other data on legislation, 
etc. It is housed in a portion of the former Akasaka, a 
detached palace. This was built in 1909 on the model of the 
Versailles Palace for the father of the present Emperor when 
he -was Crown Prince. There are about 100 rooms out of which 
the Library occupies about 50. vSome of the rooms are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. There are priceless tapestries, candelebras 
and carpets. The mural paintings on the walls and ceilings, 
mostly of the Greek period, are undoubtedly rare works of art. 
The Egyptian Room contained the most artistic Egyptian paint¬ 
ings and caligraphies, relief work in marble and wood, marble 
pillars and floors, tapestries, brocades, and gilt panels. Each 
. room is of a different design and more beautiful than the other. 
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It must be a real pleasure to work in such surroundings and to 
feed the aesthetic sense. This was really an enjoyable visit. 

Our nest visit was a call on the Minister for Education and 
lunch with Dr. Yanaibara, President of the Tokyo University. 
The former does not know English and an interpreter was pre¬ 
sent. This was one' of the few occasions when an interpreter 
was needed ; otherwise English is generally understood. 
Dr. Yanaibara knows very good English and there was also 
present Mrs. Yuriko Moriya, Chief Eiason Officer of Tokyo 
University who also speaks English very well. A short meeting 
was arranged for us with the English speaking girl students 
of the University and some boys were also present. There were 
about 10 or 15 girls, their intelligent interests in India and its 
problems showed how well-informed they are as to what is 
happening outside their country. Some of them were excep¬ 
tionally bright. I wish we could have given them more time. 
They were wide awake about the post-war problems facing 
their own country. They wanted U.S. economic aid but with¬ 
out any strings attached to it. 


TOKYO NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


T HE Tokyo National University is 75 years old. It has about 
15,000 students out of whom only 260 are girls. It was 
opened for girl students only after the war. It has a very 
beautiful campus and many buildings. This University has, 
besides other faculties, the Agricultural College which has 
experimental farms and forests attached to it scattered all over 
the country, the Medical College with the attached hospital 
which we visited, and the Engineering College with a 4-year 
course. We also visited the Central Eibrary which contains 
5,30,000 books, and other historical manuscripts and maps etc. 

We called at the Ocharomiza Women’s University and 
attached middle and primary schools. This is a huge building 
and contains hundreds of rooms. We saw students at work in 
different sections, They were extremely neat, clean and well 
disciplined. We saw the gymnasium, the sewing and cutting 
and some other classes. This is the only Government sponsored 
University for women in Japan. Compulsory education was 
c 
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introduced in Japan in 1872. The original centralized system 
was based on the French system. The Emperor Meiji in 1890 
laid down certain principles of education. These were based 
on Confucian ethics defining the code of behaviour—between 
superiors and inferiors, ruler and ruled, father and child, 
husband and wife, etc. There have been repeated reforms but 
the first post-war reforms undertaken under the guidance of 
SCAP have been most sweeping. The entire educational system 
has been democratized. The spread of militaristic and super- 
nationalistic ideologies has been prohibited. 

These basic precepts were defined in the Fundamental Taw 
of Education, enacted and put into force on March 31, 1947. 
The preamble of the law states “We shall esteem individual 
dignity and endeavour to bring up people who love truth and 
peace while education which aims at the creation of’ culture 
generally and rich in individuality, shall be spread far and 
wide.” 

Women had difficulties in entering schools for higher 
education and universities. The law specifically provides for 
equal opportunities of receiving education irrespective of race 
or sex, social status or economic position and recognises co¬ 
education. 

The so-called 6-3-3-4 system has now come to' be the only 
school system in post-war Japan. This means a six-year primary 
school course starting at the age of six, three-year junior high 
school course, three-year senior high school and a four-year 
University. The education during these first nine years is free 
and compulsory. Advanced education is given in the three- 
year senior high school and four-year University course. A 
kindergarten training for tots from 3 to 5 years is also included 
in the regular school system. 

The primary school system has not been changed except 
for the curriculmn. This includes the standard Japanese 
language, mathematics, social affairs, science, music, drawing, 
domestic science and physical education. The junior high school 
curriculum is divided into required and elective subjects. The 
compulsory subjects are standard Japanese language, social 
affairs, mathematics, science, music, drawing, health and physi¬ 
cal education, vocational training and domestic science. The 
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electives include foreign languages, vocational training and 
domestic science. There is also a third category that includes 
such special educational activities as sports, hobbies, amuse¬ 
ments and other student activities. In senior high schools, 
of the eightytive units needed for graduation at least thirty 
units of agriculture, industry, commerce, fisheries, family handi¬ 
crafts etc. are needed in addition to the standard required 
subjects. 

The aim of the university education is to offer broad and 
rich cultural training. The programme is designed to increase 
the number of potential leaders equipped with various skills 
and techniques and well correlated knowledge. During the first 
two years, lectures on general cultural subjects are given to 
students dividing these into three categories—human sciences, 
social sciences, and natural sciences. Only those who have 
acquired this knowledge of general culture have the right to 
enter into the study of specialized branches of science. Educa¬ 
tional administration has been decentralized. The authority 
over educational budgets, personnel, supervision and guidance 
of public schools up to and including high schools has been 
taken away from the Education Ministry and given to the 
Board of Education instituted by the Diet. Although the Educa¬ 
tion Minister has the responsibility of supervising all the national 
universities he has no administrative power over the personnel 
' of these universities. This is left entirely in the hands of the 
respective universities with decisions subject to review. 

There are in Japan today 220 Universities, 205 Junior 
Colleges, 4,439 senior High Schools, 12,381 Junior High Schools 
and 21,527 Primary Schools. There are also 2,835 Kinder¬ 
gartens, 73 schools for blind, 76 for deaf and 3 for handicapped. 
The total number of students is about 20,000,000 of whom about 
500,000 are university students. The total of teachers is 661,038 
(fully qualified) of whom about 37,000 are university professors. 
Half of the schools including universities in Japan are 
privately supported, these have a Private School Daw. We 
visited a creche for babies, a nursery and a few schools. The 
number of public libraries is 966 and they had 9,084,208 books. 
There are 106 museums, 14 zoos, 3 geological and botanical 
gardens. Special care is taken of the cultural education of 
the children. They are taken out in batches to see all places 
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of interest in the country and by the time a child finishes school 
he has seen nearly the whole of Japan. During our visits to 
various places, we saw these children in large numbers visiting 
the parks, national museums, palaces, shrines and various places 
of interest. Seeing them at study and at play, we were struck 
by their discipline and training. In fact, throughout Japanese 
history the moral law has been concerned not with the duty 
of the individual to himself but with his duty to his family,, 
his teacher, his employer, to his superior in the social heirarchy, 
to his community and to his Emperor. 

In an Act passed recently the purpose set down is "to 
contribute to the peace of the world and welfare of humanity 
by building up a democratic and cultural state.” 

This precept of a democratic way of life together with the 
deeply ingrained principles of obedience and discipline assure 
the future of these children as patriotic, disciplined and trained 
citizens. 


WOMEN AND MINORS’ BUREAU 


were invited to attend a meeting sponsored by the 
Women and Minors’ Bureau of the Ministry of Labour. We 
were received by the Director of the Bureau, MiSs Told Eujita 
and other officials. This was a very representative and select 
meeting of women leaders, among whom were the presidents- 
of Japan Women’s University, Women’s Bar Association, House¬ 
wives Federation, Japan Women’s League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom, Japan Association of University Women, Japan League of 
Women voters, Federation of Regional Women’s Organisations, 
General Director, Tokyo Y.W.C.A., members of National Council 
of Parents and Teachers Association, Officers of Japan Salvation 
Army, members of the Livelihood Co-operative Association, 
Chief, Nursing Section, Children’s Bureau, Chief, Home Im¬ 
provement Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Chief Liaison Officer, 
University of Japan, Head of Jiai-Ryo Rehabilitation Home for 
Prostitutes, Head of the Nursery Kokon Co. Besides these there 
were Chief of Women’s Section, Japan Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, Reporter ‘The Mainichi’ English edition, Chief Women: 
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Columnist, Kyodo News Service, reporters of Women’s Maga¬ 
zines, some writers and critics. We spent a very interesting 
couple of hours in exchanging ideas about our respective 
countries. They were very keen to know about women’s 
activities in India, about education, social legislation, general 
trends, big social gaps amongst the people, untouehability etc. 
We gave them as much information as was possible in the 
short time at our disposal. The meeting was conducted through 
interpreters. We also met the Minister for Labour. He is a very 
pleasant person, knows English well and was keen that we 
should see as much as possible of the working of his department 
and gave us much information. 

The Women and Minors’ Bureau was established under his 
Ministry in September 1947 for the purpose of elevating the 
actual status of working women and minors and women in 
general in accordance with their legal status. Headed and 
staffed largely by women, the Bureau deals with problems such 
as improvement in conditions of working women and minors 
and their protection, domestic labour, prohibition of employing 
children, promotion of women’s status, research, adjustment 
and co-ordination of women’s problems. During the few years 
of its existence this Bureau has done survey work in almost 
all fields of Women’s activities and has been extremely useful 
in co-ordinating them and guiding them on constructive lines. 
It brings out regular publications also. It has about 50 local 
offices all over the country. 

We visited the Kandabshi Public Security Vocational 
Centre. This institution provides training to unemployed 
women under the employment Security Law passed in 1948. 
There were at this centre 230 women undergoing training in 
sewing, western and Japanese style, embroidery, knitting etc. 
The sewing machines, models, mirrors cutting boards, material 
etc. are all provided free by Government. The training which 
lasts 1 year for the Western and 6 months for the Japanese course 
is also given here free. There are 270 centres like this all over 
the country teaching various professions such as typing, hair¬ 
dressing, weaving, dress making, embroidery, laundry,' handi¬ 
crafts etc. After they have finished their training they have to 
register themselves at the Employment Exchange which makes 

! 
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a preliminary test. Nearly every one o£ them gets employment 
either in private agencies and homes, very few in Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We also visited the Kandabashi Public Security Employ¬ 
ment Exchange. It is a huge building and has many different 
sections. We saw men and women waiting to register their 
names, and to be called up. They have 420 of these exchanges 
all over the country but with their sub-offices these are far more. 
Tokyo alone contains 17 of these exchange offices. There are 
roughly 17,000 to 18,000 applications for employment in this 
office every month. These exchanges were first established in 
1905, nationalized in 1938. As each applicant registers in several 
exchanges it was difficult to be accurate as to the percentage 
of employment provided through, these exchanges but they 
thought that at least 20 to 30 per cent got employed. There 
is also an unemployment Insurance Fund. In this the employer 
contributes A, the Government % and the employee Rj. If a 
person has worked for 180 days and is turned out he is entitled 
to get 60 per cent of the pay he was getting for the same period 
of 180 days. 

We also saw the Casual Workers Section. This section 
opens at 6 a.m. daily, and out of an average of 15,000 men who 
are registered every day, employment is provided to about 75 
per cent. 

We called on Mr. Nakayama who is the President of the 
University of Commerce and Chairman of the Central Eabour 
Relations Commission. This commission is housed in the 
Eabour Institute which is a very big building. We were taken 
to witness a case which was being conducted at that time 
between silk weavers and employees. The Eabour Relations 
Commission is a governmental agency established by Trade 
Union Eaw to exercise, besides its judicial functions, concilia¬ 
tion, mediation and arbitration of labour disputes. There are 
21 members of this commission appointed by the Eabour 
minister on a basis of Rj each, representing labour, employees 
and the public. The term is one year subject to reappointment. 
The Chairman is elected by the Commission from amongst the 
members representing the public. There are 46 local Com¬ 
missions, one in each prefecture. This is an appellate court. 
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In the last year 32 out of 302 cases all over the country came 
up for appeal. 

We were invited to a Japanese style lunch by Mr. Yamagata, 
Minister of Welfare. This was preceded by a small conference 
at which officials of his Ministry including Mrs, Nakayama, 
Deputy Minister whom I had already met at the Diet function, 
and Mrs. Hosliimi, another official, were present. We asked 
many questions and received informative replies. This Ministry 
deals with the health and welfare problems of the nation. In 
view of the tremendous increase in the number , of persons seek¬ 
ing medical care, and other factors in the early postwar years, 
Japan’s newly established social insurance programmes were 
faced with a financial crisis and more money had to be budgeted 
for the prevention and care of T.B., assistance to wounded 
and sick ex-service men, and families of war dead. Generally 
the operation of these programmes has progressively been im¬ 
proved and expanded. They have a National Health Insurance 
Scheme to which the Government contributes 7 billion yen a 
year besides what is raised by public subscription. There are 
178,489 health insurance units under the supervision of the Gov¬ 
ernment and 797 Health Insurance Societies. A total of 8,000,000 
persons are registered under these programmes. There are about 
85,000 doctors and 30,000 dentists and over 100,000 nurses in 
the country. The number of hospitals with 20 or more beds is 
4,100, besides about 750 health centres, 500 T.B, sanatoria and 
15,000 isolation hospitals. Of the 15,000 lepers 10,000 are 
hospitalized. Incidence of T.B. and cancer is very high. 

Special attention is being paid to the physical fitness of 
both boys and girls, and we were told that as a result, the 
average weight and height Japanese men and women have 
increased: steadily during the postwar years. 

There are many laws such as the Livelihood Protection Law, 
the Physically Plandicapped Persons’ Welfare Law and the 
Children’s Welfare Law. Many million come under the applica¬ 
tion of these laws and receive aid. There are over a thousand 
homes for the aged and for the physically handicapped. There 
are also relief homes, rehabilitation homes, work-providing 
institutions etc., and' protective homes and nurseries for 
children. Loans are given to widows with children. In fact, 
everything possible is being done for the needy. We visited a 
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nursery home for mothers and children, a hospital for disabled, 
and a creche and were very much impressed by the excellent 
manner these institutions are being managed. In the nursery 
there were babies from 3 months to 5 years of age. It was 
apparent from their smiling and happy faces that they are 
very well looked after. We never saw a single beggar any¬ 
where in Japan. I enquired about the position of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country and the Minister for Welfare said there 
were 5 lakhs of unemployed men which was causing them much 
anxiety. The reason for this was the return of a few million of 
Japanese from overseas territories, the loss of about 43 per cent 
of her territory, and scarcity of natural resources, besides the 
time-lag in the postwar industrial rehabilitation plan. This was 
linked up with a very important question which is engaging the 
attention of the Government and people of Japan, and that is the 
rapidly growing population of the country. At present it is about 
85,000,000 (Japan is outranked in population density only by 
the Netherlands and Belgium, the figure for Japan being 607 
per square mile). According to the Population Problem 
Institute, an organ of the Ministry of Welfare, this figure is 
expected to increase by 10 million by 1960. This problem is 
more or less a world wide issue, our own country being also 
faced with it. No less a body than the United Nations indi¬ 
cates that the world population in 1950 stood at 2,400 million 
setting the yearly average increase at 19 million over the 10 
year period from 1940 to 1950. It further predicts that the 
world population at the end of the current century will reach 
4 million. International conferences dealing with this problem 
are being held. In Japan academic researches, essays, sympo¬ 
siums and other means are being employed to rouse the interest 
of the public. The Japanese Government has established a 
population problems council in the Welfare Ministry. Birth 
Control and Family Planning Movements are gaining momentum. 
The Eugenics Protection Daw provides not only for the preven¬ 
tion of birth of inferior children from the standpoint of eugenics 
but also for abortions when they were deemed necessary for 
the protection of the mother’s life or health. This was resorted 
to to such an extent that the Diet had to amend it recently. 
The Government has sponsored a systematic family planning 
movement, under which proper knowledge of contraception is 
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being spread through health centres in all parts of the country. 
Courses to train mid-wives, hospital nurses and visiting nurses 
to become instructors of contraception, and refresher courses to 
doctors are being given. 

We called on Mr. Takeshi Inukai, the Minister for Justice 
and acting Foreign Minister at that time as Mr. Okazahi was 
away. He spoke English very well. He lias a charming per¬ 
sonality and expressed his intention of coming to India. We 
also called upon Mr. Tanaka the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He is also a very nice man. He took us to see the 
Chamber. The Supreme Court building is a superb structure, 
and the Chamber is very impressive with its beautiful fittings, 
crystal candelebra, its brocaded and panelled walls. It also 
contains 3 large mural paintings depicting 3 scenes from the 
life of Crown Prince Shotoku in the 6th century during the 
reign of the Empress Suilco. This prince is famous in history 
for his achievements in the fields of politics, foreign policy, 
culture and religion. He also enacted the Constitution of 
Seventeen Articles, the first written law to be framed 
in Japan, and its significance in the cultural history of the 
country is very great. It makes very interesting reading. It 
is a code of conduct, behaviour and etiquette. We were sent 
reprints of these paintings and a copy of the Constitution by 
the Chief Justice. From here we were taken to see the Family 
and Juvenile Courts and the Judge in charge of one of these 
courts took us to witness some cases which were being con¬ 
ducted. We also saw the Research section where psychiatrists 
were at work. Japan has had a very advanced judicial system. 
Since the Meiji Restoration of 1868 it has been patterned after 
European systems, first the French and then the German. The 
Prussian Constitution influenced the Meiji Constitution of 1889 
.which divided national power among the legislative, executive 
and judicial branches of Government under a Constitutional 
monarchy. According to this constitution judicial power was 
exercised by the Court in the name of the Emperor in whom 
resided sovereign authority. How'ever, the Minister for Justice 
being a member of the cabinet, and in charge of the administra¬ 
tion of justice, it naturally followed that the courts were sub¬ 
ordinate to the executive, and the independence of judges was 
little more than relative. 

r» 
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SOVEREIGNTY OF PEOPLE 


rpHE new Constitution which came into force in 1947 lias 
manifestly proclaimed the sovereignty of the people and 
guaranteed fundamental human rights. Judicial power is vested 
in the Supreme Court and other courts established by law. It 
also provides the court with power to determine the constitu¬ 
tionality of any law, as a remedy for evils emanating from the 
system of majority vote. This is similar to our Constitution. 

Under the Supreme Court is the High Court, and under 
it the ordinary courts. In addition to these there are the Family 
Courts which came into existence in 1949. These are divided 
into two categories: One is the Domestic Relations Adjust¬ 
ment Division and the other is the Juvenile Adjudgment 
Division. The Principal feature of these Courts is that while 
in regular court procedure, whether criminal or civil, the aim 
is to establish guilt, the procedure in the Family Court, whether 
it involves a family case or a juvenile case, the court attaches 
more importance to how to maintain peace and happiness 
of the family involved or how to guide juvenile delinquents to 
normal social life. 

Each Family Court consists of one judge and two concilia¬ 
tion Commissioners, one man and one woman selected from 
amongst the public with moral influence and good sense. The 
term of these commissioners is one year but they can bo re¬ 
appointed. The procedure is very informal but private. We 
saw several courts at work and were deeply impressed by the 
way these problems arc being handled. It emphasizes social 
investigation and physical and mental examinations, and many 
of these courts have big medical clinics to which doctors and 
nurses are assigned ; in some there are psychological test ex¬ 
perts also. About 1,400,000 domestic relation cases and half a 
million juvenile cases have been disposed of by those courts 
during the 4 years of their existence. 

On account of shortage of time it was not possible for us 
to meet the Agriculture Minister and discuss the agricultural 
and land reform questions with him but we had on our pro¬ 
gramme a visit to a model village and so could get some infor¬ 
mation about the agricultural system. On account of the 
recent drastic land reforms in our own country I was specially 
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interested in this problem and tried to get some information 
on it. . 

Japan lias had a feudal system for many centuries. and 
therefore the pre-war land system was characterized by wide¬ 
spread tenancy accompanied with high rents for land. Nearly 
half the cultivated area was under tenancy and about 70, per 
cent of the landlords rented all or part of their land. The 
rents which averaged about 40 per cent of the yield were paid 
in kind, mostly in rice. A “land to the tiller” policy was 
initiated by General McArtlier in the first year of Occupation. 
The result was that within a comparatively short time through 
appointments of individual commissions numbering over 11,000 
for every rural village of Japan and authorized by law, the 
Government purchased about one-third of the total cultivated 
area from land owners and resold it to tenants. Compensation 
to these landlords was made payable in 24-year bonds bearing 
3'6 per cent: interest. As a result of this reform 88 per cent of 
farmers own land today. A little less than a third of the popu¬ 
lation of Japan is agriculturist. The percentage of landless 
cultivators is less than 5 per cent. 45 per cent of the national 
population live in rural farm areas. 

Japan has had agricultural co-operatives for a long time, 
I$very rural village or town in Japan has one or more general 
purpose co-operative. These co-operatives perform marketing of 
various crops, purchases of farm supplies and household goods, 
process members’ products, receive deposits from members, and 
give loans. 

Extremely intensive cultivation is the outstanding charac¬ 
teristic of Japanese agricultural practice. We saw for ourselves 
while going by car and train to different places how every inch 
of cultivable land is being utilised and unlike our own country 
never saw any arable or uncultivated patches of land anywhere, 
We saw paddy fields in different stages, also soya beans, tea 
gardens, and fruit orchards, the vine creepers coming right up 
to tire road. 

The four main crops of Japan arc rice, wheat, barley and 
white potato. The yield of these crops per acre is among 
the highest in the world. We were interested to hear that 
within the last 60 years the yield of rice has increased by 
56 per cent and that of other crops even more, Intensive use of 
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fertilizers accounts, among other factors, for this high yield. 
We were told that Japanese farmers probably use more fertilizer 
than those of any other country. Rice is by far the most im¬ 
portant crop of Japan, 83 per cent of farm households being- 
engaged in rice cultivation. 

Among the industrial crops green tea is the universal drink 
of Japan. Wherever we went, in factories and schools, at social 
calls or business institutions we were offered green tea. They 
produce enough tea not only for domestic consumption but also 
for export. Tobacco is also grown. There are some other 
crops also, but by far the largest produce is that of the silk 
cocoon which, before the war, next to rice, was the most 
important crop for Japanese farmers. The silk industry, how¬ 
ever, declined sharply during World War II, due principally to 
the conversion of mulberry fields to food crops, but again the 
production is rising. Japan depends at present on the import 
of 87 per cent of her essential raw materials for industry from 
abroad. These include, coking- coal, iron ore, crude oil, raw 
cotton, wool, industrial salt, phosphate rock etc, 

She can supply for herself only 80 per cent of her food re¬ 
quirements and must import from 3 to 3'5 million tons of staple 
food each year. In spite of all her efforts to increase her food 
production it is doubtful whether it would ever cover the addi¬ 
tional needs arising out of the increase in population each year. 


A MODEL VILLAGE 

fJlHE model village we visited was named Takabeya-Mura. It 
had a population of 4,800 comprising 710 families out of 
whom 608 are agriculturists. They have a welfare centre build¬ 
ing with a nurse and primary and junior high schools. The 
village was divided into 30 units, one head elected for 5 units 
by the people and the Headman elected for 4 years by the 
entire village community. They look after their roads, schools 
etc. Such Model villages are scattered all over the country. 
There are about 1200 of them. Child mortality before the war 
war very high. It is now 50 per cent. In TJ.S.A. it is 33 per cent. 
We also saw two farm houses, and were very interested to see 
their administrative make up. Even the poor farmers maintain 
a higher standard than our very well off fanners. 



II 


THE EMBARRASSED EMPRESS 

were received in audience by Her Majesty the Empress. 

It was all very formal. We were received at the portico by 
the Chamberlain and another gentleman in morning suits. 
There is a delightful little lake with rocks, the usual feature of a 
Japanese garden, in front of the entrance. Our ambassador 
Dr. Rauf also accompanied us. As we had arrived a few minutes 
too soon, we had to wait in an anteroom. The palace is not so 
imposing as I had expected it to be, but it transpired that 
the palace had been bombed during the war and this was sort 
of a guest house. The Lord Chamberlain who spoke English 
fairly well came in a few minutes later and ushered us into 
another room where Her Majesty also came in at the same time. 
I think she knows a little English but a lady of the Court was 
the interpreter and she was very good. 

Her Majesty speaks in a very soft tone. She addressed 
each of us in turn. For a few minutes the conversation was 
confined to topics that women all over the world delight in, 
about the number of children, grand children, their ages, their 
marriages etc. We congratulated Her Majesty on the safe 
return of the Crown Prince from his tour abroad. Her Majesty 
was very keen on knowing about the condition of women in 
India, the social customs and what part they were playing in the 
country’s progress. We presented her with a Banaras scarf 
and bag in a Kashmir tray which she graciously accepted and 
admired their workmanship. We requested Her Majesty to give 
us her photograph which we would keep as a memento of 
our very enjoyable visit to her country and of her graciousness. 
Her silence on this was rather intriguing, anyhow we thanked 
her for her kindness and for the great courtesy and consideration 
shown to us by the Government and the people of Japan. The 
audience lasted forty-live minutes. Her Majesty gave me 
the impression of being extremely charming and unassuming 
and yet very dignified. She was dressed in her national costume, 
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the kimono and obie which suited her very well. We found 
afterwards that our request for her photograph caused quite a 
flutter in the dovecotes of the Imperial household as well as 
the Foreign Ministry, as never before had the Empress of 
Japan presented her photograph to strangers! However, it was 
unthinkable from the point of view of courtesy and hospitality 
that a request made by guests should be turned down and so 
on the day we were to leave, a messenger from the Imperial 
household arrived, and with much bowing and expressions of 
good wishes for us presented us each with a photograph of 
Her Majesty in silver frame with the Imperial monogram on it. 
We asked him to convey our deep thanks to Her Majesty for 
her graciousness and to tell her that this photograph will for 
ever remain an honoured memento of the very pleasant time 
we had spent in her beautiful country. 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


fjP H E Imperial Palace stands in the centre of Tokyo and very 
near the Imperial Hotel. This palace was built in 1600 
A.D. It was called Yedo Castle and was started at the time 
of the First Shogun, taking fifty years to complete. It was 
destroyed by fire in the last century and rebuilt. Of the original 
structure some of the gates as well as the Nijubashi Bridge, 
at which is the main entrance to the Palace, are still intact. 
We passed the Palace often on our various visits. It has a moat 
all around it, and there is a big open space in front of the 
Palace gates. Whenever we passed from here I saw a few 
hundred people always squatting about which was rather sur¬ 
prising, because during our stay in Japan I never saw any 
one idle or lazy—men and women went briskly about their 
work. This naturally attracted my attention and on enquiry 
I was told that they came to pay homage to the Emperor. 
Every Japanese feels it his duty to come and bow before the 
Palace gates. I had heard of course of the legend that describes 
how after the birth of the divine islands of Japan, the Sun 
Goddess decided to send down her grandson to rule over them, 
and I had also heard that the Emperors of Japan were said to 
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have descended, in an unbroken line, for 2600 years from that 
grandson. One might think that this is all mythology and 
legend but the Japanese not only believe in it but that in fact 
is the basis of Shinto, their national religion. 

Shinto (The way of the gods) first took the form of animism. 
The forces of nature, waterfalls, winds and mountains were 
personified as 'Kami’ (gods). Interceding with these Kami was 
the Mikado, the descendant of the Sun goddess. His 
subjects were also descended from the gods, as such they had 
no inherently evil traits to overcome, so the emphasis was on 
bodily rather than spiritual purity. 

It has now been ingeniously developed into a mixture of 
the powers of nature and the ancient custom of ancestor wor¬ 
ship. The ordinary Japanese did not pray for salvation or for¬ 
giveness, for he had little knowledge of either concept. His 
prayers were for practical items, clear skies, a good harvest, 
success in battle. When Buddhism came to Japan from China 
in 552 it was quickly absorbed. Manifestations of Buddha were 
enshrined in the same pantheon with Shinto gods. The amalgam 
continued for many years. While the temporal power of the 
Mikado waned Buddhism flourished. Shintoism threatened to 
become extinct until a scholarly revival in the late eighteenth 
century. Buddhism was dethroned and Shinto was installed 
as the religion of the State. 

Hater on, while restoring the Emperor as Head of the State 
in 1868 religion and politics were united in one symbol. To 
emphasize this, the ruling clique devised the 1 ‘Theory of the 
State” which was a combination of Confucianism and Shinto. 
According to this theory Japanese society was a family of which 
the Divine Emperor was the ‘kind father’ and the Sun goddess 
the mother, and all the people belonged to the Emperor who 
had absolute power over them. In this society the individual 
was important only as a member of a family ; his private family 
and his national family. His family life owed allegiance to 
the Confucian code with its rigid relations between master and 
servant, husband and wife etc. The virtues of this society 
were discipline, obedience and frugality. This “Theory of the 
State” was taught in the Primary Schools as “History” 
and “Ethics”, thus creating a mass mind on a national scale. 
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One of the first steps in Educational Reform undertaken by 
SCAP in 1945 was the prohibition on teaching these subjects, 
and also geography, in Japanese schools, and the abolition of 
Government sponsorship or support of State Shinto. During 
our visits to the temples and shrines we sometimes saw people 
listening to lectures by priests. When asked what religion he 
belonged to the average Japanese usually looked blank or per¬ 
plexed. What I gathered was that Buddhism is for the here¬ 
after, while Shinto is for temporal matters. There is no dogma, 
Bible nor written code in Shinto. At birth the Japanese is 
taken to a Shinto shrine to be blessed by a priest. Marriage 
also takes place according to Shinto rites. When he dies the 
funeral is performed by a Buddhist priest. Nor do they seem 
to feel any contradiction or counter pull in this assortment of 
beliefs. Religion to them is not an air-tight compartment, 
crammed with ethical and moral convictions, and it is thus clear 
that it plays no important part in the lives of the people and 
everyone is at liberty to follow whatever beliefs he cherishes in 
his own way. 

On our programme was an item “dinner-Pilot Club”. The 
title conveyed the impression that it must have something to 
do with flying. When we arrived at the Western style restaurant 
in Ginza, the fashionable quarters of Tokyo, where a special 
room had been reserved, we found about 40 ladies collected 
there. We were introduced in turn and I was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find that this club was a sort of Business Womens’ 
Club on the lines of the Rotary Club. There were present at 
that dinner women representing nearly all spheres of public, 
social and economic life. It was interesting to see that there 
was a lawyer, Kindergarten teacher, doll maker, training school 
teacher, pediatric, psychologist, writer and translator, member 
of International Buddhist Council, Representative of Nippon 
Times, of Mainichi, beauty specialist, movie actress, taxi 
driver, Member of 'the Diet, textile business woman, depart¬ 
mental store worker, doctor, lawyer, adviser to big corporation, 
public welfare worker in charge of an orphanage, jewel shop¬ 
keeper, confectioner, tax adviser and others. It was really 
wonderful to see gathered in that small place women represent¬ 
ing nearly the whole national life of their country. They were 
Very interested in the women of India and asked us many 
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questions about our social customs, education, constitutional 
rights, women’s organizations etc. We have been very greatly 
impressed by the women of Japan. The ability, sincerity, 
enthusiasm and selflessness with which they are working for 
their country are things that any one can take a lesson from. 
It is not only in the political sphere but in all spheres of 
Japanese national life that they are making their mark felt. 
Wherever we went, in educational and social welfare institu¬ 
tions, in factories, in the fields, in offices, in the police, 
in .hotels, ■ in shops in every fields of activity, we saw 
them working shoulder to shoulder with men. In some places 
they had the entire charge of silk-worms, they worked in the 
fishing beaches, pearl-diving, in the mines, in textile factories. 

In Japan, there is no institution where women do not occupy 
posts of trust and responsibility. There is no doubt that i their 
enthusiasm, their readiness to shoulder responsibilities, their 
earnestness of purpose and their devotion to duty are a sure 
guarantee of their keenness and anxiety to contribute, by their 
individual and collective efforts, towards the reconstruction of 
their country and towards the solution of all problems that face 
it. They are all educated, thanks to the compulsory education 
system in force from the last century. Japan was the first orien¬ 
tal country to have a University for. women. They have been 
taking training for professions and becoming increasingly earning 
members. We are told that there are 4 million women working 
in the factories alone. It is only in the social field that women 
are still more or less in the back-ground, as the majority of 
Japanese men still do not like sharing their social life with their 
womenfolk. This of course is a relic of the old feudal system 
and there is no doubt that before long the women will break 
through this barrier also. History tells us the position of 
women in Japan was socially on a par with men until the 
advent of feudalism, which has been the case in most countries. 
As I have mentioned somewhere, the Japanese claim that it is 
from a female divinity, the Sun Goddess, that the Emperor 
traces his lineage and in many brilliant epochs in Japanese 
history they were under the rule of a female sovereign. One 
Empress led a victorious army into Korea and another in¬ 
augurated the refined culture of the Nara period. In classic 
literature also there are many women authors. As time advanced 
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and. Confucian theories became more potent in moulding the 
social customs of the people, woman was relegated from public 
life and confined to wliat was considered by the Chinese sage 
as her proper sphere : the household, then at the time of 
the Restoration it was realized that the elevation of womanhood 
was necessary for the advancement of the race, and so educa¬ 
tion was made compulsory and opportunities were thrown open 
to women to go abroad for education ; still the position of women 
in society and in the home remained very subsidiary. Economi¬ 
cally she was dependent on her father and husband and the 
Eastern idea of the predominance of man over woman was. 
very much present in all walks of life. It is therefore all the 
more amazing how these women with their pronouncedly feudal 
background have adapted themselves so well, to a very modern 
Japan and its heavy exactions. They have shown great initia¬ 
tive and skill in slipping so successfully into new robes and 
performing new functions. They have not only adopted western 
clothes for their outdoor life but also the quick, efficient western 
methods and mannerisms. They seemed far more alive, alert 
and intelligent than their menfolk and decidedly more pleasing,, 
for they combine a rare charm and grace with their brisk ways. 


JAPANESE HOMES 

W B had an opportunity of going to many Japanese, homes and 
we were utterly bewitched by their charm, kindliness and 
courtesy. They are a gentle, peace loving people and it is 
difficult to connect them with stories of brutalities and the 
behaviour of the Japanese soldiers on the battlefield, The 
majority of Japanese live in wooden houses. The master plan 
of all these houses is four corners of a one storey or two storied 
house topped with tiled or thatched roof. The wood is never 
varnished or stained as the Japanese shrink from anything that 
takes away from the beauty of wood. The house stands on 
wooden stilts about four feet off the ground. There are no 
doors but wooden shutters completely encircle the house at 
night. In the clay time sunlight penetrates the house through 
paper screens called Slroji. Inside there is usually one large 
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room which can be divided into many smaller rooms by the 
use of paper panels which slide on grooved tracks, space is 
utilized between these panels to keep bedding and other various 
household articles as they have no almiralis or shelves. In fact, 
there is no cluttering about of furniture or bric-a-brac in a 
Japanese house and I think that is one of the main reasons 
why a Japanese house gives a visitor a feeling of great restfill¬ 
ness and tranquillity. The floor consists of mats laid 
alongside each other. No Japanese wears shoes in the house 
because the matted floor, talcum, is the place where he eats, 
sleeps and sits. The poor go barefooted in the house, the 
others wear felt slippers which are also provided to visitors. 
The focus in every Japanese house is a raised recess in the 
central room called the Tokonoma, this is an alcove of honour. 
Here is placed the choicest object of art, it may be a picture, 
a scroll with a poem written in bold characters and a vase 
holding a flower, a sea grass or a pine branch. A Japanese 
homo is Japanese in every characteristic. Even where Western 
objects like furniture are introduced, they are not mixed up 
into one outrageous medley, as is usually the custom in India 
but confined to one room in the house. So the house remains 
Japanese in its setting, its atmosphere, its quality, in its spotless 
cleanliness, its mirror like matting. Westernism lias been 
introduced only to add to the general comfort without detracting 
from the innate beauty of the Japanese setting. The Japanese 
sleep on the floor, their undresses and bedding which is hidden 
behind wooden panels in the day time, is rolled out at night. 
There is no system of locking the houses as the sliding 
panels have no locks or bolts of any kind. They also eat 
sitting on the floor with a low table in front. I had been told 
that the Japanese are not so much interested in food as such. 
What is more important to them is the arrangements of the 
bowls on the trays, the colour and texture of food and garnish, 
and the etiquette with which it is served. I found this to be 
exactly the case. There is no doubt that these people have 
made living an art. Every little detail in Japanese life is tradi¬ 
tionally fixed like a ritual; how to arrange a room, how to 
enter it, how to sit, how to speak etc. Etiquette is spelt in 
very large imposing capitals. It is a matter for surprise that 
side by side with their advance in Western civilization and 
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their progressive ideas they are able to retain these traditions 
and a great deal of their old culture. We had an opportunity 
of visiting a few Japanese houses, among them was that of 
Mr. Tanaka, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, whose 
wife very kindly asked us to tea. It was a typically Japanese 
house with all modern conveniences and the Japanese garden 
added greater charm to it. 

We were also very glad to have the opportunity for staying- 
in a Japanese style hotel iu Iiakoue which is famous for its 
beautiful mountain scenery and is situated on a dead volcano. 
It has many hot springs where people go for baths. This hotel 
which was originally the residence of a big landlord had been 
converted into a Japanese inn. It was fitted with all modern 
conveniences and provided the acme of comfort. The lady of 
the house welcomed us with innumerable bows and courteous 
phrases. We were given kimonos to lounge in, as it is the 
custom of all Japanese inns to provide kimonos and slippers. 
The hot spring bath was a great delight. The bathroom had 
long- glass panels which occupied three sides—with the tiled 
bath in the centre. Scattered about on the lattice floor were 
little wooden tubs and wooden stools where one was supposed 
to sit and soap oneself, and after thoroughly scrubbing one¬ 
self, jump into the bath. The water was unbearably hot at 
first, but I soon got used to it. It smelt faintly of sulphur but 
was very refreshing. 

We were invited to a dinner at a Japanese restaurant in 
Tokyo. This restaurant was charming. A rambling one storey 
structure set in a formal garden that seemed spacious, although 
it was actually tiny, because of the artistic manner in which a 
path of rough stones curved among dwarfed pines and stone 
lanterns. The building looked fragile and ghostly in the dusk. 
Our arrival must have been awaited, for immediately the sliding 
panels of the entrance were pushed back to disclose a corps 
of little maids in light colourful kimonos, kneeling on the 
floor, bowing until their heads almost touched, murmuring 
phrases of welcome. They took our shoes away from us, gave 
us flannel slippers and fluttering and cooing led us up the 
stairs and down a corridor, and kneeling gravely opened a 
sliding panel. The room we entered was a bland expanse of 
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matting, silky and soft. In one corner was an alcove decorated 
with a picture scroll and a flat shallow dish with one gigantic 
rose-coloured lotus and a spray of reeds. Our host and hostess 
were there and with much bowing and ceremonial we were 
conducted to our places ; cushions set against the wall. What 
followed was like a ritual. The maids again appeared with 
little trays on squat legs which they placed before each of us in 
an exact pattern. There was silence while we enjoyed the 
spectacle, lacquer trays arranged with covered bowls and porce¬ 
lain dishes, each one in precisely its correct and traditional 
place. Simultaneously the maids removed the lacquer covers 
of the bowls. I turned my attention to the tray. The fish 
and dressings were beautifully arranged in a formal pattern. 
There was also a bowl of clear soup. When we had eaten this, 
the same ritual was repeated and another course of eggs and 
vegetables placed before us. In the meantime some more 
beautiful girls in lovely kimonos had come in and each cure 
knelt down, slightly behind each of us. Ceremoniously 
they lifted small bottles and filled our thimble sized cups with 
warm sake. This is the Japanese national wine. Our hosts 
seemed to enjoy it greatly and were surprised when we refused. 
But we were entertained to a much more delightful pastime 
and that was the dance of the geishas. With their slow rythmic 
movements against the chant-like drone of the samisen, with 
fans in their hands, it was certainly an enchanting scene and 
one that will always remain in my memory as a fantastic experi¬ 
ment with time. I felt as if I was witnessing some scene from 
a by-gone age, and was myself an actor in this drama. There 
were many courses to the dinner. The maids at intervals re¬ 
moved our empty dishes and brought in new ones all of them 
attractively decorated with some different garnish. ISTo one 
talked ’while eating, because, it is not right to confuse the 
poetry of dining with the prose of conversation. We were told 
that most dishes had names, poetic or fanciful, suggesting some 
line of poetry, some admonition of an ancient wise man, or 
the description of some landscape. There was one for instance 
which translated would be “the snow softly covers the pale 
bamboo”. The idea being that as one tasted the dish, one 
though of the landscape described by its name and the pleasure 
was enhanced. 
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TEA CEREMONY 


"VS7J3 heard that every detail of housekeeping and social rela¬ 
tions had been worked out centuries before by the great 
masters of Court etiquette and that these details had been an 
essential part of the education of every Japanese woman. These 
found their highest expression in the tea ceremony and the 
flower arrangements. One of their writers has said “Tea with 
us became more than an idealization of the form of drinking ; 
it is a religion of the art of life.” 

We witnessed the tea ceremony in Nifcko. Nikko is one 
of the famous sight seeing places of Japan. There is an old 
saying “Don’t say ICekko (magnificent) until you have seen 
Nikko” and there is no doubt that it is magnificent. We left 
Tokyo by an Express train. called Romance Car probably so 
named because of the double berthed seats provided in it. It 
took us about 2\ hours to traverse the 70-mile distance between 
Tokyo and Nilcko. This was our first opportunity of seeing 
the countryside and I was simply charmed by it. The land¬ 
scape vvas like a picture with paddy fields, vegetable patches, 
groves of mulberry and bamboo trees clustering round cottages 
with thatched roofs made of rice stalks. People working in the 
fields and cycling about seemed all well dressed and happy, 
We crossed three rivers and a fairly big sized town called 
Tochigi whose outstanding features were a huge school build* 
ing and factory. We also saw a number of Japanese trucks 
there. After about an hour of travel the scenery changed and 
w r e saw hills in the background, the fields also changed shape 
and we saw lots of cedar trees. We were passing through un¬ 
dulating country-side with beautiful hilly scenery. At Nikko 
station we were received by the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, Priest 
of the Shrine and others and getting into the waiting cars were 
driven to the Nikko Kanaya Hotel. We passed through an 
avenue of tall green cedar trees, which were about 300 years 
old. This avenue, we were told, was used by the feudal lords 
in olden days when every three years they went with their 
retinues to pay homage to the Shoguns. The Nikko Kanaya 
Hotel is a most luxurious modern European hotel beautifully 
designed and furnished, with running hot and cold water and 
central heating. One side of my bedroom consisted of glass 
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.panels only and gave a gorgeous view of the hills with twinkling 
lights and a stream running in between. Just in front of this 
window was a bridge which is called tire Sacred Bridge. This 
is made of red lacquer and has figures of dragons on either 
side of the entrance. This is closed now. In olden times this 
was also used by the Imperial Messengers who came to pay 
homage to tire Shrine. No commoner could step on them. 
After washing and changing we gathered in the lounge for the 
official dinner given in our honour by the Mayor of the town, 
The dining room, a large sized room with long glass-panelled 
-doors occupying the whole of one side, had the most beautiful 
roof imaginable. It consisted of square pieces of wood painted 
with designs of flowers or birds each different from the other. 
The dinner which had many courses ended up with speeches 
of welcome and thanks. There were no other ladies except 
those in our party which consisted of Mrs. Togano, a socialist 
M.P. from that area and Miss Tajiiua, a Secretary of the Foreign 
Ministry who was looking after us. After dinner we walked 
down to the shops which were just below the hotel and which 
contained many beautiful souvenirs of the place. 

The next day was a very full day and we saw the most 
'beautiful and ornate shrines and temples depicting the work¬ 
manship and art of Japan. The principal and most important 
amongst these is the Hosliogu shrine which is famous all over 
Japan and visitors from far and wide come to see its beauty of 
.architecture and design, The lacquer work, carving, and paint¬ 
ings are as new as they must have been when made hundreds 
of years ago. It contains many different building's. The gates 
are Shinto and Buddhist combined and huge stone steps lead 
up to them. The five tiers of the Shinto pagoda mean earth, 
water, fire, wind and heaven, the five elements of the universe, 
We saw the Royal Stables with beautiful multicoloured work 
and the three monkeys painted on them. Every mother teaches 
her child, see no evil, speak no evil, hear no evil. We saw 
the sacred Water House where we had to wash our hands and 
mouth ; the library contains more , than 1000 Buddhist scrolls, 
and a statue of Buddha. Then there was the revolving candle-. 
■Stick given by the King of Holland 300 years ago and the 
bronze bell presented by the King of Korea, the bronze has 
been eaten in places by insects.. There was the gilt gateway 
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in the shape of a dragon to the entrance of the shrine, pillars 
made of wood hundreds of years old, beautifully carved and 
painted ; the Chinese gate with figures of the seven wise men 
of the East. The sacred dance hall where the geishas even now 
dance on certain days every year. Then at the entrance of 
another hall we saw painted the picture of a sleeping cat which 
was reproduced in many souvenirs etc. It is symbolical of the 
fact that a wise person though he may seemingly be asleep is. 
aware of what goes on around hitn. They saw that on account 
of this cat there are no cats in the temple and so the offerings, 
of rice etc. to the temple are safe. From this chamber lead the 
steps, 207 in number, going to the burial place of the first. 
Shogun. No women are allowed to go up these steps. We 
then entered the halls of the Shrine, we had to take off our 
shoes and put on felt slippers. There were several halls each 
more beautiful than the last with beautiful lacquer work, gilt- 
work, carvings on wood etc. The roof of one of the Halls had 
100 blocks of wood with figures of dragons in gold. Most of 
the work is expert carving gorgeously coloured, lacquer work 
mostly done 500 years ago and not retouched, very ornate and 
very beautiful. We went into 3 inner halls which also contain 
beautiful workmanship. Until 1868 no commoner was allowed 
even into the outer halls. Now hundreds of people visit these 
every day. Only the inner-most hall is closed to visitors where 
the spirit is supposed to live. We saw the Sanctuary where- 
offerings of food were laid out but nowhere was there any diety,, 
figure or statue. Even the carvings have figures of dragons, 
birds and flowers. 

Coming out of the temple and down the stone steps we- 
entered a courtyard and were taken to a building where we 
were entertained to a tea ceremony. We entered a hall about 
9J ft. square with tatami (mats) on the floor, very clean and 
simple the only decoration being a beautiful gold screen. We 
sat on cushions at one end of the room and then the ceremonial 
began. The tea ceremony is based on rules made by Sen-lio- 
Rikyu in the 17th century and the chanoyu (tea ceremony) is 
mostly practised by young girls. Great emphasis is laid on 
the correct observance of the smallest detail and we were asked 
to follow the actions of a lady who acted as our instructress. 
At the opposite end of the room in front of us a girl had 
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entered with a bowl and walking very sedately and with 
.measured footsteps sat down near a brazier which had been 
placed there. The traditional procedure then followed, the 
scooping out of the powdered green tea with a small bamboo 
ladle and putting it in the bowl, the pouring of water, the 
whipping up of the water and powder, all this was done with 
studied and deliberate movements of the hands. The tea was 
then brought to us by this girl in big china bowls accompanied 
by cakes for each of us. It was altogether a ritual of service. 
Every single gesture of using utensils, bringing the bowls, 
bowing, and placing them in front of us was like a ritual and 
carried out with great elegance. 

It was certainly a novel experience for us in etiquette and 
behaviour. The Samurai war lords, who practised it, must 
certainly have derived great peace of mind which is the main 
purpose underlying it, besides being a lesson in graceful poise 
and deportment. On our way back to the hotel for lunch we 
visited a copper factory where we saw copper ore as also the 
■gold and silver taken out of it. We also saw the cables and 
wires being made of copper. It was rather an incongruous 
sequel to our morning experiences! 

After lunch we were taken by cars to a place called 
Umagaishi from where starts the cable car which goes up into 
the hills. The view was very beautiful, there were all kinds 
•of trees especially birches and maples, the leaves of which were 
•already turning red. At the end of the cable train we got into 
a suspension cable car which took us to a station called 
Tenbodai which means "commanding view". We went up a 
few steps and from a platform certainly got a superb view of 
the hills and,country all round and of Rake Chusenji shining 
like a little jewel. Returning by the suspension cable car we 
next went by car to. Rake Chusenji, a short distance away. 
This lake is very similar to the Naini Tal lake but much bigger 
and very pretty. Set amongst the hills with hotels and villas 
all along the shore and lovely shops, it must certainly be a 
•charming hill resort. Steamboats and sailing yachts were 
•cruising on the blue waters and added to the beauty of the 
■scene. We went in one of them for a short cruise and found 
the air delightful and the view most enchanting. Mt. Nantai 
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which is 8,000 ft. high was standing out very clearly in the 
background. It took a Buddhist priest 14 years to reach Mt. 
Nantai where at last he built a small temple. Bake Cliusenji 
is 4,000 ft. above sea level and 500 ft. deep. It is 18 miles in 
circumference which is certainly many times the size of the 
Naim Tal Bake. From here we motored to Kegon Falls, and 
I was reminded greatly of our roads and scenery in the 
Himalayas. We had to go down 300 ft. by lift and saw the Falls 
which from here are 330 ft. high. They are certainly very 
majestic. These falls are a very popular place for suicides, we 
were told, and nearly 100 deaths take place every year in spite 
of all precautions taken by the police. We returned to Tokyo 
the same evening after this most interesting and delightful trip. 


IN NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


"POURING our stay in Tokyo for the next few days, we visited 
the “Asahi Shimbun” newspaper offices. These are housed 
in a huge building containing several stories. We were received 
by the Editor who showed us round a few of their important 
sections. Dearth of time prevented our seeing it more 
thoroughly. This paper which is published in Japanese has a 
daily circulation of over six million copies. It has 37 local 
editions for its subscribers in various parts of the country, and 
correspondents in nearly every country of the world. News 
material is gathered through these correspondents, foreign and 
Japanese news agencies, carrier pigeons, cables, telephones, 
and photograph. The last named section, shown to ns by the 
Editor, was very interesting. They also have their own aero¬ 
plane for transport. This paper has just celebrated its 75 years 
of existence. The other newspaper which has about the same 
circulation is the Mainichi Shimbun. This is Japan’s oldest 
newspaper, and brings out an English edition also. 


Eiteracy in Japan is 99% but apart from that the Japanese 
are avid readers and so the number of newspapers, magazines 
and books published monthly is simply amazing. There is 
however great shortage of printing paper and so the newspapers 
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are not voluminous. We gathered that there are about 186 
daily newspapers with a total circulation of 32,000,000. We 
were also told that the most popular magazines were those for 
women and children, some of them having a circulation of more 
than a million copies. Newspapers in Japan were very kind 
to us and gave us the widest publicity—nearly every day there 
were photographs and items of news about us. We gave several 
interviews to newspaper and magazine correspondents. I offer 
my personal thanks to them all for their courtesy and 
kindness. 

The same day we went to visit the N.H.K. or the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation. This is a hnge six-storied building 
in the fashionable quarter of Tokyo. 

The Chief of the Women’s Section with her assistant 
received us and we were taken round to see some of the studios. 
Rehearsals of some very beautiful Japanese music, also a recital 
of Shubert by a famous German musician who was visiting 
Japan those days were going on. The Japanese are very fond 
of good Western music and courses in it are included in the 
curriculum of the high schools where students have their music 
clubs also. The Japanese musical instruments mostly consist 
of the sainisen (a three stringed guitar) and the shakuhaclii (a 
bamboo flute). We were entertained to tea by the President of 
the Corporation who also very kindly gave us some relevant 
information on the working of their radio system. 

The N.H.K. was first started in Tokyo in 1921, and was a 
government concern. During the War it was used as a powerful 
propaganda machine and an instrument for keeping up the 
national morale. It was reorganised into a Corporation and 
freed of direct Government control under the Broadcasting Daw 
Which was passed in 1950, The fees are 50 yen p.m. which 
in our own currency is less than a rupee, and that is the only 
source of its revenue. A Board of Governors comprising eight 
members is appointed by the Prime Minister with the approval 
of the Diet. These members represent various regions as well 
as different aspects of the country’s life and culture. The 
budget is under the control of the Diet. It has eight central, 
76 local and 53 relay stations, including 18 commercial stations. 
It operates two networks from one corner of . the country to 
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the other, covering 36 programme hours daily. These pro¬ 
grammes which may be roughly divided into three categories 
devote 55% of the total to education and information including 
news, 8% to women’s programmes, 3% to farmers and the rest 
to cultural and entertainment programmes. A very novel 
feature of the democratisation of this institution is that equal 
opportunity is given to every political party in the country 

■ .(except the Communists) to express their views and put forward 
their programmes to the nation in weekly broadcasts. Eleven 
million families subscribe to radio services which means that 
the number of persons who actually listen in is far greater. 
It operates medium wave broadcast for listeners in the country 
and short wave for those abroad. Their overseas service, which 
was terminated after the war was resumed in February, 1952. 
Great stress is laid on the cultural and educational aspects and 
they have school programmes, language instructions, quiz 
contests, “Current Topics” and a variety of other subjects for 
their listeners. “Japan Today” gives different aspects of 
Japanese national life and discussions are initiated. We were 
told, that on an average their office receives about 3 million 
letters and postcards annually front listeners. These are tabu¬ 
lated and given the highest priority in the drawing up of 
programmes. The President was good enough to offer to send 
records of Japanese music to India if they would be appreciated. 
This was a very interesting visit and we came away with the 
renewed impression that the Japanese people are straining every 
nerve and striving hard not only to rebuild their country 
economically, culturally and socially, but to improve and better 
themselves whenever possible. The principles of democracy and 
equality which are so new to their way of life are also being 

■ encouraged by every means. We were invited 3 times by N.H.K. 
to broadcast in their home and overseas broadcasts. We were 
scheduled to appear on television also but our programme was 
so full that it had to be left out. Television was started by 
N.H.K. only recently and they have programmes twice a week. 
We saw a baseball match on the television during our visit. 
This game, we were told was the most popular of all sports in 
Japan. The Japanese enjoy all Western sports but swimming 
and baseball are decidedly more popular. The latter was 
started in the last century and so it cannot be said that it was 
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taken tip the people on account of American influence after 
the war. Just as cricket is gaining popularity in India, base¬ 
ball in Japan is a regular feature of matches' among school and 
college students, in inter-varsity tournaments and amongst pro¬ 
fessionals. There are several special stadiums in the country 
with large seating capacity and huge crowds gather to see 
this game. 


AT A MOVIE STUDIO 

rjlHE next day we paid a visit to the Daiei Tamagawa Movie 

Studio. The studios are quite a distance from Tokyo and it 
took us nearly ftlis of an honour to get there. We were met by 
the Managing Director and others and after taking tea in the 
Directors’ Office we were taken around to see the studios. 
This is the same company which came to India and having 
enjoyed them so much I Was very glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing their place of production. I must confess however, 
to a feeling of great disappointment. There was hardly any 
scenery or settings of any kind in these studios, no elaborate 
equipment or stage or sets were to be seen, in fact, what little 
there was seemed, to my inexperienced eyes anyhow, very 
crude and elementary. In one studio a shooting team was 
taking shots of an orchestra, in another they showed us a train 
ready for shooting ; it was wooden bogey, extremely plain. 
One, has, however, to remember that Japan is the third largest 
manufacturer of motion pictures in the world, U.S.A. and India 
ranking first and second. Not only that but the quality of 
her production is extremely high as those who saw "Rashoman” 
and "Yukiwarisoo” will bear witness to it. In fact, the former 
picture won high recognition at the International Motion 
Picture Contest in Venice, Italy and also America. So it seems 
that the emphasis is on quality of acting rather than on scenery 
and equipment. We were photographed and two actresses also 
joined us, one of them was very pretty. 

The President later invited us to dinner at a Japanese 
restaurant. Japanese people, we gathered, usually entertain in 
restaurants. It certainly saves a great deal of botheration for 
the host and hostess. 
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A special show of a film was arranged for us one morning 
a few days later by this same company. The name of the 
picture was “Ugetsu Monogatari” which literally means “The 
Tale of a Pale and Mysterious Moon after the Rain”. The 
story was about a potter whose ambition was to become a 
Samurai but after many adventures and learning much ill the 
process he ended where he had started. It was a powerful plot, 
very enthralling and beautifully acted. 

The most absorbing and exciting experience was out visit 
to the “Kabuld”. This is their old classical drama and much 
has been written about it by Japanese and Western writers. 
The Japanese are very proud of it and they certainly have 
reason to be so. The Kabuld came into existence in the early 
part of the 17th century. It is very popular with the general 
public and is not likely to lose its hold upon them. The 
Kabukiza, considered almost a national theatre, has a capacity 
to seat 2,500 people. The interior was burnt in the bombing of 
1945 but has just been rebuilt. The exterior is Japanese in 
style but inside, the seating arrangement as well as the latest 
system in lighting, furnishing etc. are all western and together 
with its restaurants and shops provides the maximum amount 
of comfort and luxury. It is one of the most beautiful build¬ 
ings in Japan. The theatre was packed to capacity when we 
arrived. The show had already started and there was pin- 
drop silence. The people were following the play with rapt 
attention but at particularly dramatic moments, I heard them, 
shout hysterically. At first I was very surprised and wondered 
what had happened but found that the breaking down of their 
reserve was a gesture of appreciation. It was a huge stage- 
with beautiful sceneries and settings. One of its special features 
was the Hana-michi (an approach to the stage through the 
audience) which is an extension of the stage, and I saw the 
huge stage revolving in order to change from one scene to 
another. The play is a combination of acting, singing and 
dancing, in fact it was really a ballet accompanied by an enchant¬ 
ing narrative and acting of high order. Some western writers have 
described it as the most highly perfected form of ballet the 
world has yet seen. There was so much of expression and 
vitality in the action that although I could not understand even 
one word, I could follow the gist of the plot and so thoroughly 
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enjoyed every minute of it. For sheer aesthetic beauty it has 
few equals. It was certainly a very refreshing experience and 
one not to be soon forgotten. The costumes were very beauti¬ 
ful. I believe they have been in use for many generations and 
are extremely valuable. Fortunately they were saved when the 
theatre was bombed. Kabuld is a development of the much 
earlier Noh, a form of entertainment which like the Indian and 
the Greek dances, grew out of the very ancient religious dances. 
When the Sun goddess hid herself in the cavern the world was 
plunged into utter darkness, so the gods assembled before the 
cavern to entice her out by performing a dance play. Kabuki 
jrlays are acted entirely by men although it was a woman, 
who towards the end of the 16th century first popularized this 
art form. The plays continued to be performed exclusively 
by women until 1629 when their appearance on the stage was 
forbidden on grounds of public morals. The outcome was the 
development of a school of young actors some of whom specia¬ 
lized in female roles. I would never have been able to detect 
this fact for myself on account of the perfect acting and seemingly 
natural feminine motions of the actors. After the performance 
was over we were taken to visit the “bella donna” and it was 
certainly amusing to see “her” surrounded by female costumes, 
head gear and make up of all kinds. 


THE PUPPET PEAY 


w® had heard of the famous puppet play of Japan, its home 
is in Tsaka and so when w'e visited this city we went to 
see it. This puppet play which is an old institution of Japan 
and had been brought from China four hundred years ago, once 
ruled the hearts of the people and was just as popular as it 
was in India. But the Japanese have developed it on scientific 
lines and although the old characteristics are all there it has 
been much improved compared to India. Men attired in classi¬ 
cal robes manipulate these puppets which are about % life 
size, on the stage itself to the accompaniment of the chanting 
of dramatic ballads and the playing of samisen. The music 
is suited to the action of the play, reflecting the mind of the 
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various characters. The effect created is so realistic that one 
gets entirely absorbed in the play and altogether forgets the 
presence of the manipulators on the stage. It was a real 
pleasure to witness this performance. We were told that it is. 
gradually losing ground as the young generation does not care 
for it. The hall was quite full, however, when we went there. 

Mr. Yosliida, the Prime Minister, had told us when we.- 
went to call on him that it would be in Kyoto that we would 
see real Japan. We were therefore greatly looking forward, 
to our -visit there. We left Tokyo one morning and 
travelled by Special Express. This is a very fast train carrying- 
only first and second class passengers. It had the same arrange¬ 
ment of comfortable plush seats as in the Romance car. It was. 
named "The Swallow”: At the back of the train was the- 
observation car. This was fitted with upholstered sofas and 
chairs, lacquered ceiling, lovely fittings and flower vases maga¬ 
zines etc. It also had a balcony. The advantage was that 
we could get a full view of the country we were passing- 
through and this was a real pleasure as nature has endowed 
Japan with great natural beauty. After about an hour’s travel 
we suddenly saw Mt. Fuji coming into view—how lovely it 
looked standing like a sentinel with the- crater shining silvery 
in the sun. It looked exactly like the pictures we have seen 
of it, but so real and majestic. A little later on we passed a. 
huge statue of Buddha in stone on a promontory. It looked 
very imposing. About 10-30 our train passed a station called 
Ataini. This is a famous sea-side resort with hot springs. It: 
has a beautiful bay and seemed a fairly largish town. It is a. 
very popular resort for tourists who come here for swimming 
and bathing in the Pacific which, at times came right up to the 
railway line. We were passing through lovely country. • Most 
of the time on both sides of the road were paddy fields terraced,, 
and beautifully designed, and the little hills were everywhere. 
The houses and fields seemed to have been arranged in relation 
to the little hills as though for effect ; in this setting—the people 
performing- tlieir homeliest chores gave an impression of theatri¬ 
cal ritual, their costumes harmonizing with the landscape. We 
saw a group of women transplanting rice, they wore tight 
fitting long blue trousers, short kimonos, white, with some 
coloured design, and their heads covered with volcano shaped 
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straw liats tied with cords. Two men were seen approaching 
with a bamboo pole resting on their shoulders and slung on 
it a pail. A group of farmers were ploughing a paddy field 
with a water buffalo that plunged through the deep black mud, 
stumbling and tossing its great curved horns while a small 
boy at his head beat him with a bamboo pole. Suddenly this 
scene was hidden from view as we had entered a tunnel. This 
was the Tunna tunnel which is the longest in the country, 
We were told that it took 17 years to complete, and is about 
five miles long. launch was very good. We met some very 
interesting people who were also in the observation 
car. A family of American tourists, father, mother, son and 
his wife. They had a Japanese guide travelling with them 
in the same compartment. They had left their country intend¬ 
ing to do a trip of Asia but on coming out had decided to do a 
round-the-world one. They were certainly doing things in 
great style. What money cannot do! I also had an 
opportunity of talking to a Japanese professor, a philo¬ 
sopher, and had a very interesting discussion on the 
various problems facing Japan, the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and various other things. The Japanese 
are very philosophical people, they take things with great 
equanimity. While they naturally resented the inhuman act 
of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki they also felt that 
some drastic action of that sort was needed to bring them 
to their senses, after all, they argue, they were responsible for 
entering the war and bringing so much misery and suffering 
on the people and so deserved what they got. Therefore,. they 
do not bear much ill will against the Americans on that score. 
This fact was borne out by similar talks I had with other 
people. Another fact which was instrumental in pro-American 
feeling was that the Americans had treated them in a humane 
manner. For the first two years of the Occupation their main 
task had been confined to Demilitarisation, democratization 
and feeding the people and the Japanese people had been so 
unhappy as they thought they would be. After that of course 
other problems had arisen which they were trying to tackle in 
the best possible manner. 
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KYOTO—THE OLD CAPITAL 

^TE arrived in Kyoto in the afternoon and were taken to the 
Miyako Hotel. This is a very pleasant hotel built on the 
edge of a wooded park looking down on the city over a line 
of temple roofs. It is 8 stories high and is very luxuriously 
furnished with every possible convenience for the visitor.. 
Kyoto is the home of a million Japanese, the site of the old- 
capital for over a thousand turbulent years, the birth place 
of Buddhism, the tea ceremony and Noli dance and the centre 
of religion and culture and unlike Tokyo, is predominantly a 
Japanese city, holding undisputed sway over Japanese religious 
and cultural life. It is a city rich in historic association and 
legendry lore,“representing the civilization of old Japan in art,, 
religion, and literature. Seven centuries before Columbus set 
sail for the Indies its craftsmen were producing the finest 
damascene lacqueer, cloisonne brocaded bronze. It has the 
country’s largest number of palaces, shrines and temples and 
visiting these one felt as if one was walking alongside the pages- 
of history and getting a liazy insight into the old and hoary 
chronicles of Japan stretching-far back into the dim past. Every 
corner of this place is saturated with history, here the emissaries, 
of Kubla Klian stared in awe at the splendour of the Imperial 
Palace, here Francis Xavier, according to tradition, begged on 
the streets, and over there Hideyoshi, the great parvenu sat 
and planned his campaign against the Koreans. In these 
chambers can be traced the history of the war lords, who fight¬ 
ing amongst themselves ruled over Japan for over 500 years,, 
and also the restoration of the monarchy in 1868. During this 
period when Kyoto was the capital and ' Japan was passing 
through various different phases of feudalism, irrespective of 
whether it was the Court nobles who were in power, or the 
Shoguns, luxury was the order of the day and gave rise to, as 
is always the case, the manufacture of beautiful articles of 
gold and silver, lacquer, china porcelain, pottery, cloisonne 
of brocades and silks, swords, armour, and helmets made for 
the use of the samurai were considered pieces of finest work¬ 
manship. literature and the fine arts flourished, and culture 
was at its highest. Stories and poems written then are still 
considered the best in Japanese classics. Trade with China was 
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started at tliis time. The Emperor,. Kamtnu, who moved his 
capital from Nata to Kyoto in 794 did it in order to get away 
from the over-religious atmosphere of Nara. It was in his 
reign that the two famous priests Saicho and Kukai were des¬ 
patched to China for the study of Buddhism and after their 
return built temples deep in the mountains near Kyoto. They 
were responsible for founding the Tendai and Shinshu sects of 
Buddhism ; this religion which had so far been looked upon as 
something exotic, became deeply rooted in the daily life of 
the Fujiwaras, the ruling family, at Kyoto and many temples 
were built by them to commemorate it. 

The Zen sect of Buddhism newly introduced from China 
under the Sung dynasty was quickly absorbed by the Samurai, 
later on. The great temples we saw in Kyoto belong mostly 
to this sect. They are masterpieces of architectural perfec¬ 
tion and contain many art treasures. The faith is very much 
alive today. This sect alone has about 20 million followers. 

We started on our round of sight-seeing by first going to 
the Katsura Detached Palace. This was a sort of villa and 
served as the rest house and study of the Emperor. It was 
built about 340 years ago. It is composed of several small 
wooden structures which were used for different purposes. They 
are set in beautiful classical garden surroundings, with arti¬ 
ficial lakes, bridges, stones and shrubs which are the main 
specialities of Japanese gardens. There were the tea houses 
for the three seasons, autumn, winter and summer, and the main 
building where the Emperor slept. This contains some very 
beautiful pieces of art in the form of lacquer work and paint¬ 
ings on the walls on screens and panelled doors. We saw the 
place where the Imperial Sword and Seal were kept when the 
king retired at night, the gate from which he was taken in 
a cane chair to his quarters. We were told of the fables 
attached to the bridges, of the games that were played in the 
garden in the light of the moon: the balcony from where 
sweet music was dispensed. It was almost stimulating in its 
simplicity. The palace has now been given to the nation but 
no one is admitted without a pass. 

Then we went to the Nijo Palace. The grandeur of its 
decorations and embellishments is most impressive. It contains 
about 30 rooms of fairly large size which have beautiful painted 
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screens in gold and colours, paintings on the walls, mostly of 
birds and animals, intricate carving in wood, and lacquer work, 
which looks absolutely new though it has not been retouched. 
There was the Feudal Lords’ Waiting Room—the room where 
the Ministers had to leave their swords before going in for 
an audience, the room where Hide-Yoshi planned his campaign 
to Korea, the reception room where audiences for the restora¬ 
tion of the Emperor took place, and so many other rooms, each 
connected with some aspect of tradition, etiquette or history. 
We saw the Emperor’s sleeping Chamber and the ante-room 
where, hidden behind beautiful paintings on walls and panels 
and lovely lacquer work, an armed warrior hid night and day 
ready to spring at the slightest danger to the Emperor’s life. 

We also visited the Nishi Honganji, the largest Buddhist 
temple in the country. It has many rooms and in the majority 
of them the same pattern of workmanship, painting's on the 
gold foils of screens and walls-carving etc. is to be found. In 
fact, these are all relics belonging to Hideyoshi and were 
taken over by the Temple after he lost prestige on account 
of the failure of his campaign in Korea. The structure of the 
central hall of prayer is quite different to the rest of the rooms 
with their ornate and gilded styles. This hall is a huge place 
about 120 ft. by 70 ft. in dimension supported by 12 huge 
wooden pillars. In the sanctuary is a big statue of Buddha. 

We visited the Kawashima Textile Industry Nishijin hand- 
loom factory. Here the material for Obis (the sash Japanese 
women use with their kimonos) is made. The beautiful designs 
—the blending of colours and the exquisite Workmanship were 
simply marvellous. There were more women in this factory 
than men—in fact we saw very few men. The special embroi¬ 
dery is done with the nails of the fingers—a rather painful 
process it seemed to me. 


DOLL-MAKING 


saw the process of doll making which is a special feature 
of Kyoto where the famous Japanese dolls are made. 
We were most fascinated by this. We visited a museum where 
the famous crafts of Kyoto which were started hundreds of 
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years ago and which are still being manufactured in Kyoto 
were 011 view and it was a real joy to see those beautiful things 
some of them real works of art. There was so much to see in 
Kyoto which with the limited time at our disposal it was not 
possible to do. According to schedule, therefore we left for 
Nara by cars accompanied by a representative from the Prefec- 
tural Office who had been with us during our stay in Kyoto. 
We reached Nara in an hour’s time and this gentleman after 
seeing us safely as far as the Prefecture of Nara left us. Nara 
was the capital of Japan before Kyoto from 710 to 794. In fact, 
it was the first permanent capital of Japan. During this period 
the political foundation of the country was firmly laid down. 
Literature and fine arts flourished and colourful palaces, temples, 
buildings and broad streets were built. Buddhism which had 
come to Japan in 552 got more and more popular. Sculptures, 
paintings, embroideries and other works of art were made to 
adorn the temples. We visited the Todaiji temple which was 
built at that time and which is supposed to be the largest 
Buddhist temple in the world. It contains the largest statue 
of Buddha in bronze. This statue is 53 ft. high and weighs 
500 tons. It also contains the largest bronze bell in the world, 
weighing 48 stones.' 

We visited the Imperial Depository by special permission 
as it is not open to the public. This building is quite unique 
in the history of art. Bor eleven hundred years or more it has 
been kept in tact to store the most ancient art relics of the 
%ation most of them connected with the names of Emperors 
who ruled at Nara. Among the unique collections of things 
of that period are incense from India, Buddhist manuscripts 
and sutras and the earliest printed material. We saw many 
other things of interest and also visited the Nara park which 
is famous for its deer who came and ate biscuits out of our 
hands. Every year the horns of the deer are cut and this 
occasion is a kind of festival very popular amongst the country 
folk. Nara is very beautiful and is called the Florence of 
Japan. It has a large number of artificial lakes, pagodas, and 
gardens. The scenery with its woodland effect is most charming. 
It has about it an old world atmosphere which is most enchant¬ 
ing. The Nara hotel where we stopped commands a lovely 
view of lakes, pagodas and the hills. 
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On our way to Osaka we stopped at the Horyuji temple 
on the outskirts of Nara. This is supposed to be the oldest 
wooden structure in the world and was built by Prince Shotoku 
in the 6th century. It is not only interesting from the architec¬ 
tural and historical point of view but also contains some price¬ 
less art treasures. In olden times it was not only the centre 
of the Buddhist faith but also of learning and in the spacious 
grounds and the many different buildings built around the 
temple were housed several universities. Its present purpose 
is only confined to provide a training ground for Buddhist 
monks and has also a nunnery attached to it. These temples 
are financially also very well off as they received not only 
State help but had lands and forests attached to them. That 
has all been withdrawn now and the only source of income is 
the subscriptions raised from the followers of the faith, who 
belong to the Zen sect which has the largest following in the 
country. 

Osaka is 25 miles from Nara. It is the second largest city 
of Japan and the nerve centre of the country’s production 
activities where life pulsates in machinery. Before the war it 
was the largest manufacturing centre of heavy machinery. It 
was very heavily bombed during the war. We saw from the 
Imperial Castle the site of the Japanese arsenal which was 
bombed continuously from the 15th March till the end of war 
on August 15 of the same year. This is a large devastated area 
but we were told that it is being very quickly utilised for 
building factories etc. In fact, this was the very place where® 
the physical effects of bombing were discernible. Kyoto was 
fortunately saved from this ordeal and in Tokyo and other 
places a great deal of reconstruction has taken place so that 
not much is noticeable to the casual eye. At the end of 
World War II Japan’s manufacturing industries were at a com¬ 
plete standstill with most jjlants heavily damaged. But by 
their indefatigable spirit and technical skill the Japanese people 
have again either reconstructed them or built new ones. In 
spite of the acute shortage of raw materials, loss of foreign 
markets etc.—by sheer hard work and labour, the Japanese 
have built up their shattered economy.. Their factories 
and other productive plants are working and producing at top 
speed, with the result that their- production figures have nearly 
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reached pre-war level. We visited in Osaka the Yodogawa 
Works, Kanebo Spinning Co., this is a huge concern and turns 
out every variety of textile materials. Besides cotton and silk 
material of different varieties, plain and printed and meant for 
different markets in all parts of the world, such as Indonesia, 
Malaya, East Africa, Hawai, Baghdad etc. we saw the most 
beautiful tapestries, carpets, furnishings, brocades, curtain 
cloths etc. of lovely designs and perfect workmanship. The 
idea of cheap goods connected with Japanese articles is entirely 
falsified when one sees these high standard quality goods, and 
it can, therefore, be inferred that they manufacture cheap 
goods for foreign markets where they have to compete not so 
much in quality but in quantity and prices. This factory has 
about 3000 workers out of whom nearly half are women. 
Amongst the amenities provided for these workers are cafe¬ 
terias, swimming pools, recreation clubs etc. and living quarters 
for about Jdrds of their workers with their families. We were 
also introduced to the Japanese athlete who won a prize 
in the Asian Games held in Delhi. He is a worker 
in this factory. An official lunch by the Governor of Osaka 
in the new Osaka hotel and a meeting of representative women 
of Osaka were amongst the official functions in this city. We 
motored over to Kobe which is about an hour’s drive from 
Osaka. This is an important port and business centre. There 
is quite a large number of Indians engaged in the business centre. 
There is quite a large number of Indians engaged in business, 
settled here, and in fact it was at their special invitation that 
Kobe was included in our itinerary. They had very kindly 
arranged a dinner party for us that night at which about 250 
people were present mostly Indians. It was a great pleasure 
to meet so many of our countrymen. 


THE WAY BACK 


did the return journey by train to Tokyo after having 
seen so much in so short a time. While back in Tokyo, 
we visited an electric bulb factory, a toy factory, pottery-making 
cottage industry and doll-making' cottage industry. We attended 
a luncheon given in our honour by the Japan India Association 
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and Japan India Cultural Association at the Imperial Hotel 
and a Tea Party by the Indian Association in Tokyo. We also 
attended a tea party given by a prominent Women’s Associa¬ 
tion in Tokyo. This was extremely enjoyable as most of 
the girls had come in their national costume dressed as brides 
etc. and looked lovely and charming. They also gave a small 
performance of dances and songs. They dressed me up in a 
Kimono and many photographs were taken. Wc also visited 
the National Museum and saw wonderful works of art as well 
as things of historical value, such as clothes jewellery and 
articles in use, from the sixth century onwards. There were 
beautiful paintings and scrolls, statues and so many other 
things, which it was very interesting to see. Just before we 
left Mi's, Wajima wife of the Secretary IV Section of the 
Foreign Office arranged for us to see a flower arrangement. 
This was taking place on one of the top floors of a huge depart¬ 
ment store. It was certainly a pleasure for us to see this, 
famous art, peculiar to Japan. It originated in that country in 
the 13th century with the purpose of decorating the Buddhist 
altar with flowers. To-day it is not only used in the decora¬ 
tion of the Tokonoma (alcove) which is a speciality of every 
Japanese home but also for the decoration of houses generally. 
A set of traditional rules is followed in arranging the flowers 
and the effect is extremely artistic and pleasing to the eye. 
Just one flower and a twig arranged in a special manner' 
make a world of difference. Instruction in this is included 
in the school curricula for girls and special classes are also 
arranged. _,A knowledge 'of this art is considered so important 
for women that even busy wage-earners take the time to learn 
it after business hours. Japan is fortunate jn having a variety 
of lovely flowers throughout tlie year 'and in winter months 
they are grown in hot houses with the result that these lovely 
arrangements are found everywhere in homes, restaurants, 
hotels, and office buildings • throughout the year. 

There were many other social functions including a recep¬ 
tion given by our Ambassador Dr. Rauf, our own farewell 
reception, a ladies party given by Mrs. Okazaki, the charming 
and delightful wife of the Foreign Minister and a formal dinner 
party given by the latter before our departure from Japan. Wc 
hardly realised that time was flying so quickly when the three 
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weeks of our scheduled stay were over. There is no doubt 
that the amount of trouble and anxiety taken by the officials 
of the Foreign Ministry in drawing up our programme was 
amply repaid by the fact that the maximum amount of sight- 
.eeing was accomplished by us during this time. We are and 
h: I 1 always remain grateful to all of them for their kindness, 
'M rnsy and their sincere efforts to fulfil our slightest desire. 

The fact that impressed one most besides those that 1 have 
already mentioned about their industriousness, their patriotism, 
their discipline, is that they are genuinely and sincerely striv¬ 
ing for peace and are opposed to war, even to rearmament. 
Especially, women are devoting their energies to the achieve¬ 
ment of this aim and are trying to create conditions which will 
be conducive to it. That is one of the great reasons why the 
Japanese people have great regard and admiration for our Prime 
Minister who lias contributed so much to the establishment of 
peace in the world. This fact was reiterated by the people 
whom we came in contact with in all walks of life—officials 
business people, legislators and working class people. Another 
important point is their anxiety and genuine desire to develop 
friendly relations between the two countries and cement the 
already existing ties of friendship and goodwill. They were 
good enough to say that our delegation had been instrumental 
in doing that and in bringing the two countries closer to each 
; '’her, 



